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Sunt quibus in Satyra videar nimis acer, et ultra 
Legem tendere opus: Sine nerwis altera quicquid 
Compofui, pars effe putat. 


Oderint, ut metuant, 
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#,* Dramatic Writers, who defire to have an early Review of 
their Publications, are requefted to fend a copy to the Editor, at 
the Printing-Office, 





DRURY-LANE, Friday, February 7, 1800. 
Pizarro. (Sheridan.) Lying Vauet. (Garrick.) 


Mp: Cory mutt give us leave to repeat the re- 
mark we made in our former Number, refpecting 
the impetuofity of his delivery, in the part of Rolla. 
He fatigues himfelf with unneceffary exertion, and 
would fucceed better, by affuming more calmnefs 
and repofe of mind. Rolla’s celebrated fpeech, in 
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the Second Act, does not fo much require violence, 
as weight and diftin¢tnefs of enunciation. Mijfs 
Hearp, as Cora, feels her pait- too fenfibly for her 


powers of nerve. ° 


An apology was made for the change of the En- 
tertainment, for which.the New Mufical Farce Of 
Age To- Morrow had been announced in the Bills. 
We are forry to learn, that the accident which we 
noticed in our laft, has been attended with ferious 
confequences. Mifs Dz Camp received a fevere 
contufion in the head, which rendered chirurgical 
operations indifpenfibly neceffary, and of courfe 
deprived the public of her performances Mr. Keiry, 
we underftand, has diflocated his fhoulder. It is to 
be hoped, that the events of Thurfday Evening 
will- prove a wholefome-warning~ to the fervants of 
the Theatre, and enforce the necellity of * fweeping 
the Stage with greater care. 


eres ce a 
COVENT-GARDEN, Friday, February 7. ‘1800. 
Joanna. (Cumberland. ) 


Poor Sotpirr. (O'Keefe ) 


It gives us pleafure to learn, that the fuccefs of 
Joanna has fickened Mr. Cumberland of his CO-part- 





—— RARE eae re 


* The difafter, it feems, originated in the peal of an Orange, 
which the Copper Captain throws ‘away, 
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nerfhip in the manufatture of German, plays. We 
fhall not, we hope, be accufed of /currility.. (See 
Mr. CuMBERLAND’s preface to. joanna, page,7-) 
if we congratulate the public on. this. gentleman’s 
determination to reft his future hopes and prercen- 
“fions entirely on his oz powers. ‘* can affure the 
‘© public (he writes ) that I will never ftand -upon 
German legs any more; but take my chance with 
‘¢ my countrymen for fo much of their,favour, as my 
“© own independent efforts can obtain for-me.”—This 
is the very precife point, to which we-have laboured 
to bring him. : | 

We mutt likewife beg leave to offer.a few remarks 
on his complaints of being mi/led; and that his mif- 
leaders had been ‘¢ paffed over, uncorrected,” whilft 
the poor author, and the author alone, was obliged to 
ftand the lafh. When a dramatic writer undertakes 
to furnifh a work for the Stage, the Dramatic Cen- 
sor has no concern with his private motives and in- 
ducements. lf he fuffers himfelf to be mifled ’tis his 
own prudence that he compromifes; and the critic has 
no authority to admit this plea, asa /et -of againft 
the defects, and blemifhes of his work, ’Tis a plea 
which may partially acquit him, in foro conjfcientia, 
but of which the pudlic tribunal can take no cogni- 


nr 


~ 


Zance. 
It does not, however, appear from the information 
we have been able to acquire ( if, like our author, we 
have 
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have been mifled and mifinformed, in this particular, 
we ftand under Mr. CumBERLAND’s correction ) that 
he bas been fo grofsly mifled, as he complains. He ex- 
prefsly tells us, page 8. that he had frrong reafuns fot 
undertaking the tafk, and that the proprietors fecond- 
ed his efforts with the utmoft liberality. That he 
availed himfelf of this difpofition on the part of the 
proprietors, to its full extent, we know; his hands 
were free and unfhackled. And fo confident was the 
gentleman of ‘his triumph, that but a few hours pre- 
vious to the drawing up of the curtain, he explicit- 
ly declared, that he Would noe give half-a-crowa, ta- 
king the matter even in a pecuniary light, fo enfure 
the fuccefs of the play. Moft woefully, indeed, muft 
the gentleman have been mifled, if we ~_ his dif- 
appointment to that {core. . 

Mr. CumBertanp then proceeds to combat the 


‘opinion, ( fo’ falfely, it feems, and fo unjuftly circula- 


ted) that he defigned to ftart, in the perfon of Yoanna, 
arival to the wrde-wafling Pizarro of Drury Lane. 
Poor, modeft man! henever had the vavity to har- 
bour fuch a thought. ** As for Pizarro, | * envy not his 
‘© fuecefs, Ido not afpire to rival it.” But in how 
far does this declaration (made fubfequent to the 


mifcarriage 


¢ 





asinine, 





* To prove the impoffibility of his exvyizg the fuccefs of PY¥- 
warroy Mr. CumpBerxanp takes efpecial care to inform us, to- 
wards the clofe of his Preface, that his juft claims on Drury Lane 
are with-held from him. It requires more than political cafuift- 


ry and Fefuiti/m, to ground this inference on the experience of 
CMMAaAN RALUT Es 
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mifcarriage of his attempts ) {quare with the evidence 
of facts ? Will any impartial reader or {pectator have 
the hardihood to deny, that there is a vifible and 
palpable refemblance between the two productions— 
2 refemblance, not the effect of thofe general caufes 
which produce a. fimilarity in pieces conftructed on 
fimilar principles, but evidently fudied, and laboured ? 
Is the coincidence in the whole arrangement of the 
piece, the marches, proceffions, &c. the mere refult 
of chance? 1s it merely chance that fuggelted the in- 
troduction of the fongs, choruffes, &c. ?>—for we are 
exprefsly told in the Preface ( page 11 ) that ** there 
“* iso mufic inthe original.’ Does the prologue 
furnith no pre/umptive evidence againft him? 


We've given him all ourcare—with mufic’s aid, 

And painting’s art, his {plendid fcene array’d ; ’ 
That when his Mufe imperial fhall be fhown 

Audience not lefs illuftrious than her own, 

She may not have it in her power to fay, 

A Britifo Stage difgrac’d a German Play. 


Surely there are certain occafions and fituations, in 
which an author cannot expect to have all his affer- 
tions received o tru/f. 

Could we, in reprobating a fyftem of national degrae 
4gtion, (we allude to what we ever have, and ever fhall 
condemn—whilft there exifts the leaft fcintillation of 
native genius in the country, the vamping-up of Gere 
man plays) fuffer perfonal confiderations to weigh 
again{t public yuftice, we certainly fhould join our fin- 
cere regret to Mr. CUMBERLAND’S difappointment. For 

th 
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the individual we are unfeignedly ‘orry, efpecially 
when we refleét upon the woeful wafte of time anc la- 
bour, which Mr. CumBerzanD has entailed upon 
himfelf by his own avowal: ‘* The tafk of adapting 
« this Ge man J):ama to our Stage, was no work of 
‘© my fecking, and though I expended more pains 
* upon it, than ever I did upon any play in 
“ my life, the hopes I formed of its fuccefs were 
‘* chiefly grounded on the driliancy of the Spe€tacle, 
*\ and the excellence of the mufic.”—Another teftimony 
in corroboration to what we above advanced, refpect- 
ing its relemblance to Pizarro. 

Mr. Cums: rLaNp has added four lines to the Pro- 
icgue, in the printed copy of his play, which it may 
not be inexpedient to fubjoin. 


‘* Sull, if you think the Britifh Stage difgrac’d 
¢ Js it by us, or by the public tafte? 

« Let our Spectators ftoop to your decree, 

‘© And as our maflers arc, fo we will be.” 


Lc teeemecmeimamatinitnemmmneees ie a ate eeeeeeie enn 


“PRURY-LANE, Saturday, February, 8, 1800. 
. Wii. (fF. Reynolds) Scotcn GuHost. 


The Apprentice, (A. Murphy.) 


in confequence of Mifs De Camp’s indifpofition, 
the part of Albina devolved on Mifs Merton. Mifs 
MenaGE undertook the perfonation of Cicely Copfleve| 
We are happy to fee Mr. Kino re-affume the cha- 
acter of Sir Solomon Cynic, He ftands fuperior and 
alone in parts of this caft, 


The 
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The Scotcn Guost is a compromife of rational 
amufement for cance and pappet-fhow. Lut the ftage 
has long been fubfervient to the nazfery, 





Se 4 
COVENT-GARDEN, Saturday, February, 8, 1800, 
SpgzeD the PLouau. ( Morton.) 

Rosina. (Mrs. Brook.) 


To refcue the Englifh flage from the ufurpation 
of Kotzebue, is fo laudable and patriotic an enter- 
prize, that the very attempt has a legitimate claim 
toour thanks and commendation, But we feel a 
double intereft in the fuccefs of the undertaking, 
when the author, in addition to his refiftance of 
foreign invafion, nobly dares to combat the prevalence 
of falfe tafte and puerile attra€tions at home, when he 
dares to truft to his own powers, and difdains the 
meretricious charms of fhow and fing-fong. 

In the produétion of the prefent Drama, Mr. 
Morton has atchieved a more than Herculean labour. 
He has fought and foiled a Proteus Bully, at hisown 
weapons. He has accomplifhed what the Laureat in 
vain attempted to perform. He has demonftrated the 
competency of gexius to triumph over prejudice and 
Jecond dotage ; and has given a blow to Kotzebue, 
from which, we truft, that Preteader, that Dramatic 
Quack, that Literary Empiric will not eafily recover. 
He has ———but we adhere to the leading features of 
our plan, neither to praife nor cenfure upon mere 

affertion 
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affertion——and fhall, therefore, refrain from paffing 
judgment upon the piece, till we have given an ade- 
quate analyfis; which the merits of the play under 
confideration have a right todemand fhould be am- 
ple, diftinct, and claffically arranged. 

As the length of our publication, even on the fcale 
of enlargement to which we this week incline, will 
Not permit us to do juftice to the whole of the New 
Comedy, we purpofe to confine our ftrictures to the 
Firft and Second Act. ’Tis not the Jeaf/ among the 
many recommendations of Mr. Morton’s Comedy, 
that the intereft of the play increafes with every Scene 
and A&t. For this reafon, we fhall referve the Third 
Fourth, and Fifth A& for our next Number, and 
promife ourfelves, that our readers will approve of 
an arrangement, which equally confults the honour 
ofthe author and their own gratification. To give 
a confufed, mixed, and garbled account of a Drama 
may fuit the views of New/paper-critics, who are more 
in the habit of advancing affertion, than argument; 
but a Dramatic Censor cannot regard fuch a mode 
of procedure in any other light than that of literary 
facrilege. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Sir Philip Blandford, - - - Mr. Pope. 
Sir Able Handy, - - - Mr. Munpen. 


Bob Handy, - - - + + « Mr. Fawcett, 
. Farmer Afhfield, + + + - Mr. Kwicur. 
Henry, - > - © © + + Mr.H, Jounstom 


Morrington, + - - - + © Mr. Murray. 


Evergreen, + © - © = « Mr. DavenPort. 
Gerrald, 
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Gerrald, - - - © - = = Mr, Wanpy. 

Mifs Blandford, - - - - = Mrs. H. Jounston, 
Mrs. Afhfield, - Mrs. Davunrort. 
Sufan Afhfield, - - = - Mifs Murray. 
Lady Handy, - Mrs. Dispin. 


: ACT I. 

SCENE. I. Exhibits a rural picture, with Far- 
mer AsHFifrLp’s houfe on the * left. Some domeftic 
chit-chat paffes between A/bfield and his wife, the 
humour of which confifts chiefly of puns, and dif- 
covers an inveterate antipathy on the part of Mrs. 
Ajbfield, towards a Mrs. Grundy, whofe fuperior cir- 
cumftances in life, it is to be prefumed, excite the 
good dame’s jealoufy. ‘* Mrs. Grundy’s butter (we 
‘¢ are told) is all the fat of the market.”——-** What 
“© will Mrs. Grundy fay to this ?” ** What will Ars. 
“© Grundy think of that?” The idea is natural, but 
the author bandies about the name of Grundy too 
frequently, and evidently to ferve as a ¢rap to the 
ealleries. 

Mrs. Afhfield having at length done with Ars. 
Grundy, informs her hufband, that a gentleman in 
a very rich and elegant drefs had put a letter into 


her hand that morning, as fhe paffed through the 
Ff # village, 





* As thefe circumftantial details are intended for the informa- 
tion of the public at large, the Editor has deemed it moft expe- 
dient to determine the relative fituations of Right and Left from 
the place which the audience occupy in the Theatre. He might 
have availed himfelf of the technical terms O. P. and P.S. to avoid 
the ambiguity, but he juftly conceived that the adoption of thofe 
terms would favour of affectation, 
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village, and with great politenefs requefted her to 
deliver it to her hufband. This letter is from their 
daughter Svfan, and apprizes them, that fhe hopes 
in a few hours to have the pleafure of embracing her 
dear father and mother, being engaged as an at- 
tendant on Lady Handy, who formerly lived fervant 
with the A/hjields, but had lately been married to 
Sir Abel Handy, and was coming down to thofe parts 
to trump up a match between her fon-in-law Robert 
and Mi/s Blaudford, daughter to Sir Philip, the Lord 
of the Manor. This intelligerice yields great delight 
to the affectionate parents, and a fcene of very plea- 
fing rivalfhip takes place between hufband and wife, 
which is ftrictly natural and charatteriftic. ‘* How 
«© pretty fhe ( 4u/fan) writes Father and Mother !”— 
«Yes! but Father ff.” This is one of thofe 
delicate touches, the effect of which is better felt than 
defcribed. 

Evergreen, the truty gardener and, as it appears, 
the confidential domelftic of Sir Philip, now enters 


with the news, that the Baronet 1s expected at the 


Caftle, after an abience oftwenty years. He requefts 
the A/jbfelds to lend their affiftance in preparing for 
Sir Philip’s reception, which the honeft farmer and 
his wife readily engage todo. Farmer A/pfield march- 
es off, adrmonifhing his wife to mind ker P’s and Q’s. 
‘¢ [Let every one make his bow, and behave pretty.” 
Mr. Morton, like Mr. Reynoxps, is in the habit 
of feizing upon a particular phrafe, which he bandies 


inceflantly abour, ullit affumes the guife of a cha- 


racteriftie 


* 
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racteriftic feature. He at the fame time authorizes 
his wife to read Sufan’s letter, and let Evergreen fee 
‘how prettily fhe writes ‘¢ Father.” This is a trait 
from Nature, which makes amends for the frickery of 
the backnied phrafes of * behaving pretty,’’ and the 
conftant reference to ** Mrs. Grundy.” 


SCENE II. Difcovers a view of the park-lodge. 
The fervants of Sir 4bef Handy, a whimfical and ec- 
centric old yentleman, whofe foible is a ftrong 
paffion for flrange and fanciful inventions, are bufy 
in conveying the Baronet’s contrivances to the 
Caftle. Among thefe, his newly invented Curricle- 
Plough cuts a con{picuous figure. He is further pro- 
vided with a patent medicine cheft, (which the fervant 
lets fall, as he croffes the ftage) a lot of Archimedean 
cork-fcrews, and an infallible axle-tree, which, to his 
grief and furprife, he finds has had the misfortune 
to breakdown. Farmer Ajie/d enters on the left 
and contemplates the fcene with aftonifhment. Sir 
Abel {oon after makes his appearance on the right, 
and enquires for Farmer 4fbfield. This enquiry be- 
ing directed to Afhfield himfelf, caufes the farmer to 
fall a ‘* tittering,” as he terms it. Sir Abel pre- 
fently furnifhes him with new food for laughter. He 
is equipped with a curious inftrument under his arm, 
which proves to be a portable chair, in which he 
feats himfelf to examine the defcription and various 


stems of improvement, {tated to have been lately 
made 
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made on Sir Philip Blandfora’s eftate. Among other 
recommendations the premifes are faid to command 
a delightful view of the Ifle of Wight. Farmer A/- 
field advifes him to get up the chimney, if he wifhes 
to obtain a fight of it. This the Baronet refents. 
A man of dis celebrity to climb a chimney ! an in- 
ventor of patent tweezers, patent tooth-picks, and 
patent tinder-boxes! One who has been confulted 
onthe Gravefend Tunnel, and the Wapping-Docks ! 
and who lately obtained a patent for an invention to 
convert faw-duft into deal-boards (in the prefent fftate 
of our manufactories this fally of humour would, per- 
haps, have been more pointed, and the abfurdity of 
Sir Abel’s plans more glaring, had the author talked 
of converting faw-duft into paper) and a new contri- 
vance to clean rooms, through the medium of a feam- 
engine! He get up a chimney,indeed! No, truly, 
he means to view the glorious profpect with his New 
Glafs, his own invented tube for difcerning diftant 
objects. Accordingly Sir Abel pulls out a Telefcope, 
conftructed on the principle of a modern opera-glafs, 
the tubes of which flide into each other. But the 
fle of Wight defies, even the powers of his own per- 
{pective. + Nor is this the only inftance, in which the 
Surveyor’s defcription appears rather exaggerated. 
The fine ** cool fummer-houfe” ftands in want of a 
roof; and the well-ftocked filh ponds are dried up every 
fummer. In fhort, the only ftatement which is found 
to fquare with truth, is the winding up of the account: 
‘6 the whole capable of great improvement !” 
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A fervant now enters to inform Sir Abel of the 
arrival of his fon Bod, who has been fent to Ger- 
many and other parts of the Continent, to qualify 
him for the office of executing the mighty projects 
of his ingenious father. Bod is defcribed by his fond 
parent as a Genius, a Second Crichton, a Uni- 
verfaliff, who excells in every art, fcience and ac- 
complifhment. Of this we foon ‘have convincing 
proofs. Bob makes his appearatice in the equip- 
ment of a coachman, having taken the reins out of 
the hands of the driver, who flily receives a guinea 
from this modern Fehu, as a compenfation for da- 
mages done to the carriage, by his unfkilful ma- 
nagement of the horfes. Previous to Bod’s entrance 
on the fcene, he pafles the church, where hearing the 
Ringers at work to welcome the return of Sir Philip 
Blandford, he skips up the belfry to give thema 
leffon. 

After the ufual compliments between father and 
fon, accompanied with a flight reprimand, on the 
part of the former, for which Bod furnifhes juft 
occafion, by not paying his refpects to Sir Abel in 
London, immediately on his arrival from Germany, 
the topic of Sir Abel’s recent marriage is difcuffed. 
Bob now learns the character of his mother-in-law, 
which appears to be modelled, together with that 
part of Sir Abel’s delineation, which refieéts the 
hen-pecked hufband, from the Mr. and Mrs. Worry, 
in Mr. Reynoip’s Comedy of Management. But 
Mr. Morton has confiderably improved upon the 

Gg hinc 
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hint, by embodying the idea, and converting a chz- 
racter into an adéfing perfonage. It is only to be re- 
gretted, that our author has defcended to dilate on 
juch a ftale and exhaufted fubject. Ribaldry and 
common-place but too frequently appear as the fubfti- 
tutes for humour. The defcription of Lady Han- 
dy’s powers of tongue is abfolutely contemptible, 
though it may anfwer the writer’s aim, to make the 
mnjudicious rabble laugh.—— ** Did you ever live next 
‘* door to a pewterer’s? Did you ever hear a 
‘© dozen fire-engines in full gallop? *Was (were) 
“© you ever at Billinfgate in the {prat-feafon ?’’— 
Such images are beneath the dignity of dramatic 
compofition, and the general tenor of Mr. Mor- 
TON’S pen, 

Ajhfield, as well indeed he may, relapfing into his 
littering vein or. hearing this elegant defeription of 
Lady Handy, (his ci-devant fervant) Bod refolves to 
punifh him for his difrefpect towards his honoured 
mother-in-law, by ‘‘ guizzing’” the old boy. Ac- 
cordingly he fteps up to the farmer, and queftions 
him on the fubject of country games and paftimes. 
Cudgel-playing, of courfe, forms part of the con- 
verfation, when Bod, hoping to practice a manauvre 

on 
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* We would recommend to Mr.'Munpen to be more corre¢t 
in his delivery of this paflage: a grammatical error of {uch no- 
torious delinquency we cannot poflibly impute to the author, 
whofe language, in the aggregate, is chafte, elevated, and in 
feme initances, truly /ublime. 
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ou dhfeld, receives a tightifh blow on the head, 
which convinces him, that he is not fuch a perfect 
matter of the different guards as he had flattered 
himfelf. He takes the retort, hawever, in very 
courteous part, and underftanding that 4/bfe/d is 
the father of Sufan, for whom he has conceived a 
very tender attachment, (which he has prudential 
caufes for wifhing to conceal) fhakes hands with 
the farmer, and agrees, that a ** broken head {hall 
break no fquares” between them. 


Scene III. lies in the Park. Morington and Ge- 
rald crofs the ftage, muffled up to efcape obferva- 
tion. Their difcourfe turns upon a youth, who they 
had been given to underftand was {till alive, though 
they now appear to have reafon for alteiing their 
Opinion in that refpect. On the approach of foot- 
iteps they retreat, but the concluding words of 
their converfation are overheard by Henry, a youth, 
who had been educated in total ignorance of his 
parentage. He rufhes after them, but in vain, to 
obtain an explanation. 

Henry next encounters Evergreen, who apprizes 
him that this muft be his laft vifit to the Caftle. 
The folemn -injunétion he receives, not to throw 
himfelf in the way of Sir Philip, increafes Henry’s 
folicitude to penetrate the myftery in which his 
birth appears to be involved. Confident that Ever- 
green mutt be entrufted with the important fecret, 
he urges that honeft domeftic to a difclofure. But 

perceiving 
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perceiving the cruel embarrafiment into which his 
prefling entreaties have thrown his friend, he checks 
his curiofiry, and the plain, but comprchenfive 
queftion—‘* Henry, have I deferved this from 
vou ?’—at once determines him to remain in igno- 
rance and doubt, rather than purchafe the know- 
ledge he fo ardently covets,’ at the expence of per- 
jury. It is here that Zenry’s real character begins 
to unfold itfelf. Wis noblenefs of foul, in preferring 
his friend’s peace of mind to his own, receives ad 
ditional luftre from a collateral circumftance, which 
the author with great addrefs has interwoven with 
the leading incidents of the plot. Henry has jutt 
returned from paying a vifit of benevolence to a 
fick youth, whofe bodily fufferings, however great, 
were yet alleviated by the commiferation and fofter- 
ing care of parents. “ ’Twasa father’s hand ad- 
«* miniftered the remedy ; twas a mother’s tear that 
‘* {fweetened the cordial.” The heart that cannot 
feel the delicacy of this touch, is affuredly not caft 
in Nature’s common mould. Heury concludes with 
obferving, that there is not in the wide range of 
creation a fingle animal, fave man, that is from 
policy debarred, by its own race of beings, from 
pareatal care. 


Act Il. Scene I. opens with a rural profpeét.— 
Ajefeld’s wite is difcovered, on the right, making 
Jace, a talenton which that lady creatly piques herfelf. 


She is the only one, by her own confefflion, in thofe 
parts 
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parts who underftands that art. We do not mean 
to difpute the good dame’s abilities, but we may 
be allowed to queftion the propriety of introdu- 
cing her in this employment, when we had a right 
to expect from the preceding fcenes, that fhe was 
fulfilling her promife to Evergreen, to affift in the 
domeftic arrangements of the Caftle. As this inci- 
dent is evidently foifted into the plot, to afford an 
opportuni'v of difplaying the verfatile powers of 
young /Jandy, the author might eafily have obviated 
this abfurdity, by afligning the part to the hands 
of fome young girl, which would at the fame time 
give greater weight and pertinency to the fubfe- 
quent remark of Mifs Emma Blandford, when the 
difcovers Bod in the act of giving inftructions to the 
lady : **Is he making Jace, or making -love?”’ 

Bob Handy now enters, and after a fhort foliloquy 
about his own concerns, begins to look about him. 
He no fooner efpies Afhfield’s wife, than with his 
characteriftic feif-fufliciency, he runs to give her a 
Icffon. After informing her, that he is a practical 
connoifleur, having fpent two months at Mechlin, 
for the exprefs purpofe of ftudying the art of lace- 
making, he drops on his knees (very properly tak- 
ing care not to foil his breeches, though in the cone 
cluding fcene of this Act, he does not appear fo 
nice about his clothes, by fpreading his white packet 
handkerchief on the ground) and falls to work. 

Whilft Bod is engaged in this creditable employ- 
ment, or Abel enters on the oppofite fide, efcorting 

Mifs 
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Mifs Emma Blanford, the intended bride of his 
fon. Sir Abel immediately enquires for the gallant 
youth: © Where's Bob?’ Emma ditcovers the 
gentleman on his knees, and direéts Sir 4bel’s 
attention to the object of his enquiries. * ’Tis Bod, 
fure enough,” quoth the father—‘* Is he making 
dace, or making Jove?” demands the lady. Sir 
Abel walks up to his fon, who in his confufion at 
being caught in fuch a fituation by the daughter of 
Sir Philip, tofles the cufhion away, and, heedlefs of 
Mrs. Afbfeld’s remonftrances that he has fpoiled 
her lace, pufhes her fairly off the fcene. 

Sir Abel now introduces his fon to M1/s Emma, 
who, like himfelf, is but recently returned from 
the Continent. A converfation enfues, not much 
in the ftyle of courtfhip, relative to their travels 
abroad. But we readily pardon the coldne/s of this 
difcourfe, in confideration of the juft, valuable 
and neceflarv remark it ufhersin. Bod aflumes a 
more gallant tone, and after paying fome elegant 
compliments to M:/s Emma, who profeffes herfelf 
indebted to her own country, to England, for 
what little fhare of merit fhe may lay claim to, 
replies in a fpeech, which deferves to be recorded 
on monumentit brats, and infcribed, in letters of 
wold, over the doors of our ‘Theatres: ‘** Tuen, 
“© MapDaM, LIKE OTHER GERMAN IMPORTATIONS, 
““ yOU HAVE ONLY RESTORED TO US OUR NATIVE 
Hie then proceeds to exprefs 





« EXCELLENCE. 


his moft fanguine hope, that our mative artifts 


will 
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will no longer be neglected for forergn hirelings, but 
meet with due patronage and encouragement. Mr. 
Morton, in his prefent production, has demon- 
{trated the truth of the gentleman’s a/ertion, and 
the public, we are perfuaded, will cheerfully take 
upon themfelves the grateful office of fulfilling 
his patriotic wifes. 

Bob then launches into a vein of pleafantry, and 
underftanding from Emma, that Sir Philp is of a 
peculiarly referved and rather defponding habit, 
promifes to /augh Ker father out of his gravity. To 
this fpeech Emma makes anfwer with a proper fenfe 
of filial duty, by informing Mr. Handy, jun. that 
the gentleman who hopes to gain an intereft in her 
affections, muft pave his way to her heart, by ma- 
nifefting the moft refpectful veneration for her 
father. 

Farmer A/hfeld fhortly after enters to inform Sir 
Abel, that Lady Handy orders him to attend her 
immediately. Bod rather ftickles at the word orders, 
but the Baronet aflures him that the meffenge: has 
committed no miffake. 

Scene IJ. fhows us the interior of Ahjfield’s 
kitchen. Lady Handy furveys the place with affect- 
ed furprize; and does not feel herfelf obliged to 
Sufan, who accompanies her, for her endeavours to 
frefhen the remembrance of o/d fcenes, which her 
ladyfhip choofes to regard as zove/. She rather 
wifhes the daughter of her ci-devent matter to fpare 

herieb 
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herfelf the tafk of “ recollecting what fhe was, to 
 aflit her in the remembrance of what fhe now 
“7s.” On the approach of Mr. and Mrs. Afbfeld, 
her ladyfhip’s uneafinefs increafes, and it is with 
confiderable difliculty fhe can prevail upon herfelf 
to flay, and ftand the fhock of their civilities ! 

Sir Abel now makes his appearance, followed by 
the mafter and miftrefs of the houfe. The honeft 
parents immediately run to embrace their daughter, 
who returns their careffes with equal tendernefs.— 
Afefield then apologizes to Lady Handy (or Lady 
Nelly, as he terms her) for making 2 difference be- 
tween Su/fan, who is their own flefh and blood, and 
her ladyfhip. To atone for this neglect he gives 
her ladyfhip a du/s, rather of too boifterous a nature 
for the refined delicacy of the lady’s nerves. Per- 
ceiving that fhe makes very lavifh ufe of her rouge, 
he enquires, whether it is the fafhion for ladies of 
Ton to paint their cheeks with red cchre ? This is the 
method (he obferves) I take to know my fheep. 
“ The Flocks of Fafhion, Sir Abel makes anfwer, 
‘© arg all marked fo.”” Her ladyfhip grows impa- 
tient, and defires Sufan to prepare a room for her 
fo drefs. 


Bob enters foon after, and pays his refpects to his 
new mother-in-law in a manner which her ladyfhip 
does not conceive to be the moft reipectful. She 
therefore expoftulates with him on the indecorum 

of 
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of his behaviour. Bod firft finds fault with her 
manner of dropping a courfe/zy, in which he offers to . 
be her inftruétor: then her twiddle of the head 
offends him, and here, likewife, he gives her a 
kcffon. Her ladyfhip pronounces his tnfolence in- 
tolerable ; and after fome altercation with Sir Abel, 
calls for her fan. This furnifhes the Baronet with 
an opportunity of difplaying his inventive powers : 
« Whilft fome men carry fwords and fuch like dan- 
‘© serous weapons in their fticks, I, more gallant, 
“ do carry a fan?’ He accordingly unfcrews the 
top of his cane, and, mirabile diftu! produces a 
*fan; which he tenders to Lady Handy. The lat- 
ter begins to flourifh the inftrument 4-Ja-mode, when 
Bob tells her that fhe wields it very ungracefully, 
and rudely fnatching the fan out of her hand, fhows 
her the polite and fathionable method of ufing it. 
Lady Handy can bear with his impertinence no lon- 
ger, and calls Su/an to conduét her to her drefling- 
room. ; 

Sufan obeys the fummons, and Bod improves this 
opportunity to flip a letter into her hands. His 
conduct does not entirely efcape the obfervation of 

Hh 


-_ 





_ * On the firft reprefentation, Sir 44:/, among, othcr inftances 
of obfequioufnefs to his wife, appeared as the bearer of her :n- 
difpenfible. Ajpfield, on finding that the ladies were not in the 
habit of wearing sockets, was defirous to know, how they car- 
ried their prayer-books to church! Sir Abel, in reply, obferves, 
that for-once Fafhion had its conveniencies: ‘ The ladies had 
““ now an excufe for not praying.” 
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Abel, who queftions him on the fubject. A/bfeld 


likewife notices the circumftance. 
Next follows a defcription of Lady Handy’s ex- 


travagance. Sir Abel’s belt coal-pit is fcarcely ade- 
quate to furnifh her with white mu/flins : round her 
neck hang at lea(t one hundred acres of land: his 
beit goats have been converted into wigs; and a 
princ:ly manfion has dwindled into a diamond /nuff- 
box! From this topic Sir Abel digreffes to the im- 
pending ploughing-match, the grand agricultural 
meeting, from which the Comedy derives it’s name. 
Could he but find a perfon capable of managing his 
newly-invented curricle plough | How certain would 
be his triumph. Bod announces himfelf as that 
man, though for a while he declines to engage in 
the conteft. If there be a thing upon earth which 
he underftands better than any other man, ’tis the 
very art in queftion, the fkilful management of a 
plough. Sir Abe] intreats him to undertake the 
tafk, to which Bod at leneth confents; and now — 
father and fon, alike confident of fuccefs, anticipate 
the fruits of their victory. How the newfpapers 
will teem with the olorious account! ‘That uni- 
verfal genius, Hindy, jun.—his father takes him up 
—with a piough invented by Handy, fen. defeated 
the firft ploughmen in all Hampfhire! Let your 
Bond-ftreet’ butterflies copy the bright example of 
Hendy, jun.—let your city-grubs cultivate the field 
of {cience, like Handy, fen.—Thefe pleafing reveries 
are cruclly interrupted by Lady. Handy’s imperious 
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call for Sir Abel. ‘ There’s a damper!” The call 
is repeated. Sir Abel prepares to obey the mandate ; 
but juft whifpers his fon in the ear, “ If you fucceed, 
“ Bob, Vil havea patent for my plough.” Again 
is heard the fhrill voice of Lady Handy. “ Can’e 
‘* you get a patent for ttopping that sort, of noife?” 
—demands Bob.—* If 1 could, what a fale it would 
“have !”—retorts Sir Abel. In walking olf, he 
adds: “A patent bas been obtained for the only 
«* thing that would filence her—a coffin !” 


Scene III. a room in Afpfeld’s houfe.  Ajhfeld 
and his wife are difcovered converfing on the {ub- 
ject of the letter, which Bod delivered to their 
daughter. “ If fhame fhould come to the poor 
“ girl (quoth the wife), what would Mrs. Grundy 
“© fay ?-** What would my poor old heart fay ?” 
—replies A/bfeld. Their converfation is interrupted 
by the entrance of Henry, whofe looks betray the 
uneafinefs of his mind. He mentions the plough. 
ing match, and defires to be informed, whether the 
fuccefsful candidate will not have the honour of 
being introduced to the caftle?”” ‘ Yes—replies 
Afnfield—and be feafted in the great Hall.” This 
at once determines Henry to join the lift of compe- 
titors: ‘ Should I fucceed, ’twill bring me to the 
“* prefence of the man, who—I know not why— 
** feems to be the dictator of my fate.” Finding 
him bent upon that attempt, A/ffield promifes to 
furnith him with the beft plough and cattle in the 

| whole 
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whole county. /7e#y departs to make the neceffary 
arrangements, 

Sufan approaches reading Bob's letter, the contents 
of which overwhelm her with anguifh and diftrefs. 
Afpfield and his wife ftep afide to obferve her. She 
depofits the letter in a little trunk on the table, 
which fhe locks, and then vents her griefs in folt- 
Joquy. “Is it poffible, that the man to whom [ 
*¢ have given my heart could write thus >—Oh, man, 
“ ungrateful man! ’tis from our bofoms alone you 
“ derive you power; how cruel then to ufe it, by 
“ fixing in thofe bofoms endlefs forrow and defpair!” 
As fhe quits the room, fhe adds: “ He might have 
‘* allowed me to eftcem him !” 

The afflicted parents return to the room. We 
have now a fiinple but highly interefting pi€ture of 
unfophifticated nature. Anxiety for their daughter’s 
welfare prompts them to unlock the trunk, and 
polieis themfelves of the caufe of Su/an’s uneafinefs. 
But a fenfe of propriety, on the other hand, forbids 
the attempt. In this ftate of dilemma and embar- 
raffment they remain a confiderable length of time, 
till curiofity itrengthened by their affection for their 
child gradually gets the better of their fcruples. 
The wife has a righti/fh bunch of keys “of all fizes,” 
and the hufband can fee no great harm in “ trying 
a bit.” At laft, the wife does try, and the trial 
fucceeds. She opens the box and gives the letter to 
her hufband. But now the confcioufnefs of guilt 


renders them cowards; they tremble at every found, 
and 
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and eye each other with affrighted looks: ‘* What 
“ muft that father and mother be about, that do 
‘¢ blufh and tremble at their own daughter’s com- 
“ing ?’’—Ahfeld determines to endure this agony 
no longer—he refufes to read a word of the letter, 
which he returns to his wife: * Put it where thee 
‘© found it, and as thee found it.”” The wife readily 
obeys the order, and peace of mind follows as the 
certain concommitant of con{cious rectitude. A/hfield 
declares his conviction, that Su/an will difclote the 
whole affair to them, the moment they put the 
queftion to her. A icene of felf-accufation enfues 
for having entertained fuch unworthy fufpicions of 
their daughter: ‘* Has fhe deferved it of us? Did 
“© fhe ever in all her life deceive us? And thee to 
‘© go, like a damned fpy, and break open her box! 
‘© IT never faw thee look ugly before.”—The letter 
being re-depofited in the box, he exultingly ex- 
claims: ** Now I can with pleafure hug my own 
*< wife, and look my dear child in the face ?” 
Sufan is called in to receive a * bit of admo- 
“ nifhing, and parent-like confultation.”” She 
hopes fhe has ever evinced a readinefs to receive ad- 
monitions from her dear father and mother, anda 
dutiful attention to their counfels. Aficld acknow- 
ledges, that fhe always was a dutiful and obedient 
child: “ But we all want to have our memory jog- 
“¢ ged a bit fometimes, why elfe does parfon preach 
‘¢ us all afleep every Sunday?’’ He then proceeds — 
to enquiries relative to the letter he faw her receive 


from young Handy, Sufan, with the franknefs of 
innocence 
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innocence, makes a plain avowal. ‘* Believe me, 
*¢ dear father, if I concealed that letter from your 
“ knowledge, ’twas becaufe I did not wihh your 
« heart to fhare in the pain mine fuffers.’”’ She 
confefles that young Handy profeffed love to her, 
and that his addreffes were not unpleafing to her. 
Bue he had now totally forfeited her efteem. ‘* His 
«¢ letter contained fentiments difgraceful to himfelfs 
“ and infulting to me.”— Lord rabbit it !—ex- 
‘¢ claims the former—if I had known that, when 
“¢ we were cudgelling to-day, I’d have lapped my 
‘¢ flick about his ribs pretty tightifhly.”” Su/an ear- 


_ neftly diffuades him from purfuing violent mea- 


{ures, and her affectionate parent, after making one 
effort more, to obtain leave to “ /atber him a bit” 
—promifes to be peaceable, and behave “ pretty as 
“© he always does.” 

This point fettled, he reminds his daughter, that 
it is time to go to the green to fee the fine fight. 
Ere he takes his leave, with the fondnefs of a parent, 
he imprefles upon her mind the ineftimable value of 
innocence. “ Virtue be to a young woman, for all 
“ the world, what corn be to a blade of wheat. 
«© Whilft the corn be there, it be glorious to the 
fight, and it be called the faf of life; but take 
“ that treafure away, what remains? Nought but 
‘¢ this,worthlefs {traw, which man and beaft do tread 
« ypon.” Independant of moral beauty, this meta- 
phor, in the mouth of a farmer, has the merit of 


being characteriflic and appropriate. 


< 
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Scene IV. 
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Scens IV. exhibits a very picturefque view of the 
country, with the ploughs in the diftance. On the 
right hand is a kind of booth for the accommoda- 
tion, it is prefumed, of the gentry. The crowd of 
foectators occupy the front of the ftage. 

Sir Philip is not of the party, but his daughter 
condefcends to honour the feftivity with her pre- 
fence. She enquires for young Handy. “ You’ll 
“* fee him prefently”—replies Sir Abel— You fhall 
“ fee Bob plough” The prize-bearers now advance. 
Sir Abel, not perceiving any figns of Bod, afks with 
aftonifhment, whether the conteft is already decided ? 
Loud and reiterated /uzza’s an{wer in the aflirma- 
tive, and announce the approach of the fuccefsful 
candidate. “ Ha! here comes Bod”—quoth Sir 
Abel, but on turning round to greet the victor, he 
finds that Henry, and not his darling Bod, has gained 
the prize. He enquires for his fon, but can obtain 
no fatisfaétory information. His new glafs, his own 
invented tube is now reforted to, but to as little 
effect. 

Henry is {truck with furprize at the fight of the 
beautiful Emma, and enquires of A/hfeld, who that 
fair and lovely angel is. On learning her name and 
family, he pathetically exclaims: ‘* Ah! did her 
father but refemble her, I fhould have little to fear 
from his feverity!’’ Emma, on her part, is not lefs 
prepoflefled in favour of Henry. ’Till now fhe al- | 
ways thought, that ploughmen were “ coarfe, vul- 
‘* gar creatures,” but this youth is ‘* handfome and 

‘© diffident.” 
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+ difident.” “ And very pretty behaved withall’’— 
adds farmer A/hfield (a ftrange degree of familiarity 
feems to obtain between the daughter of Sir Philp, 
and the country bumpkins, who have affembled to 
witnefs the plowing-match)—*“ which, indeed, need 
“© not be wondered at, for ’twas I teach’d him.” 
Emma afks the name of the winner. ‘“ Henry’—is 
the reply. She next enquires his frname and family— 
a demand which diftreffes the agonized heart of 
Henry, who is unable to return an anfwer, being 
himfelf kept in ignorance on thefe points. A/hfeld’s 
wife interferes, and explains to Mifs Emma the 
nature of Henry’s fituation. Emma is fhocked at her 
indifcretion, and apologizes for her miftake. ‘* She 
‘© would not infult an enemy, much lefs one whom 
** the is inclined to admire—fhe would fay—efteem.” 
She promifes him Sir Philip’s prote&ion and an 
afylum in the caftle, ‘ To merit is efteem (Heary 
‘* paflionately replies) is the fondeft with of my 
“* heart ;—to be your flave the proudeft aim of my 
‘* ambition !”” The compliment is not loft upon 
Emma, who hangs the prize round Henry’s neck, 
which the youth kiffes with fervent devotion. 

Bob now makes his appearance amidft fhouts of 
Jaughter and derifion, which he returns with looks 
of menace and defiance, brandifhing in his hands, as 
he tells Sir Abel, a bit of his “ curfed ricketty 
plough.” Sir Abel defires, that no farcafms may be 
thrown out againft his plough, jand next requefts to be 
informed, what is become of his famous Leifterfhire 

horfes ? 
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horfes? ‘* What is the name of the next coyaty ?” 
—cemands Bob— Wilthhire’’—is the reply-—**Why 
‘‘ then, by the neareft calculation ] can make, your 
« hoifes (addrefling himfelf to Sir Abel) are this 
‘* moment engaged in the very patriotic act of 
‘© ploughing Salifbury plain.” 

The fiddles ftrike up, as the fignal for the dance. 
Sir Abel propofes Bob, as Milfs Emma’s partner 3 
but that young lady, with peculiar modefty, declines 
the hand of the man whom her father has felected 
for her husband, to cut capers with a plough-boy, 
whom till that moment fhe had never feen, and 
whofe rank in life renders him a very improper 
companion, on fuch focial terms, for a. fingle lady 
of birth and fortune. This is the moft objectiona- 
ble feature in the whole play, and_partakes of all 
the characteriftic incongruities of the German Dra- 
ma. The ruling planet of Mifs Blandford’s nativi- 
ty mutt have been in a very curious ftate of con- 
junction, to warrant fuch a ftriking fatality of con- 
duct. Introduced at the different courts of Europe, 
fhe can find no obje& worthy of her attention, 
among the favourites of fortune and fafhion ; but 
the moment chance'throws a plough-boy in her way, 
fhe falls over head and ears in love. It may well, 
indeed, appear fingular, that Sir Philip, who is 
defcribed as a very precife man, fhould not keep a 
more vigilant eye over his daughter’s conduét (efpe- 
pecially when he knew that the object of his aver- 
fion lived on the fpot) than to fuffer her to gambo, 
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with a troop of vulgar ruftics. We fhould have 
thought the fatigue of her journey (for fhe arrives 
at the caftle but that very day,) would have been 
a competent caufe to keep her from joining in coun- 
try dances. 

Bob, difappointed of his partner, declares his de- 
termination to be a mere fpectator of the frolic, 
though he knows every ftep from the pas Rufe to 
the war-dance of the Catawaw Indians. His father, 
with greater gallantry, profits of his wife’s ablence 
to pick up a pretty wench, and all heels go to work 
immediately. 

Bob finds the example contagious. Not being 
provided with a lady, he plants the fhaft of the 
broken plough into the ground, and very merrily 
capers round it, till in an inftant a new whim fei- 
zes him. He fnatches the violin from the muft- 
cian ——and, to prove the verfatility of his ta- 
lents, turns fiddler himfelf. This farce terminates 
the Second Act, ' 


For the reafors already afigned, we are compel- 
led to poftpone the remainder of our Analyfis, to- 


gether with our ftriétures om the performers, til] 
Our next, 





DRURY-LANEBE, Monday, Feb. to, 1800. 


Isapetia. (NV, Rowe.) CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 
( Morton.) 


COVENT 
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COVENT-GARDEN, Monday, Feb. 10, 1800. 


SPEED THE PLovucu. (Morton.) Raymond and 
Acnes. (Farley.). , 


THE alterations in Mr. Morton’s New Comedy 
on the fecond night, confifted principally of re- 
crenchments. But even in its prefent curtailed 
{tate, the play is confiderably too long. The Yirtt 
Aéts, as avoewedly the leaft interefting, ftill leave 
ample fcope for the exercife of the pruning knife. 
The common-place on Lady Roley poley’s green peas ; 
with a variety of matter, which. comes juftly under 
the denomination of flang, might be very advan- 
tareoufly omitted. To this clafs we would likewife, 
with the permiffion of the galleries, refer fuch 
forced witticifms as thefe. ‘* A fafhionable affembly 
‘Cis jike a Smithfield market ; where the'ladies are 
6° reckoned by /cores, like fheep, and their husbands 
“© by droves, like horned cattle.” Nor should we be 
difpleafed, if Sir Adel would leave off ringing the 
changes upon the different acceptations of the word 
run, ‘* Firft they run on; then their fortune’s 
run through; then bills are run up; then they’re rug 
bard ; then they’ve a run of luck; and then they 
yun of.’ Mr. Morton {fhould difdain to imitate 
the practice of the common herd of Dramatifts. 
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DRURY-LAN E, Tuefday, Feb. 11, 1809. 
Pizarro. (Sheridan).—My Granpo-Moraen. 
(P. Hoare ) 

THE indifpofition of Mr. Kemace is a fubject of 
juft regret. Rolla will not eafily find fo able a re- 
prefentative. 

Mr. De Camp performed the part of Vapour. He 
is a youth of promite. 


The play at both Theatres was’ interrupted by a 
meffage for one Mr. Gray of the Cuftoms, whofe 
prefence was demanded at home, in confequence of 
a cenflagration in that vicinity. He was, very for- 
tunately found at Drury-Lane, 





|! COVENT-GARDEN, TYue/fday, Feb. 11, 180°. 


SPEED THE PLouGH (Morton),—Turn-piké Gare, 
(Knight). 


DRURY-LANE, Wednefday, Feb. 12; 1800. 


ScHOOL For ScanDAL. (Sheridan) —Scorcn Guost. 
VirGin Unmaskep. (H. Fie/ding.) 


A Mr. Taxsor, late of the Dublin Theatre, fuf- 
tained this evening, for the firf time, the part of 
Charles Sarface. This Gentleman’s figure is not 
unpleafing, nor his voice abfolutely inharmonious ; 
but he does not feem to underftand the art of ma- 
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naging it. His eafe is evidently J/aboured, and in 
the aflumption of a carele/s, he but too frequently 
decenerates into a flovenly gait. We do not throw 
out thefe hints to difcourage this gentleman ; bu 
to point out to his notice the failings he has me 
affiduoufly to guard againft and correct. We w 
do him the juftice to acknowledge, that his actin 
evinced a capability of improvement. 

Mr. Aicxin fupported the part of Sir Oliver in a 
very gentlemanly ftyle. Wewitzer is always aé 
home in the delineation of foreign characters, Mifs 
Biccs played Lady Teazle with great credit. Mifs 
Hearp appeared for the firft time as the reprefenta- 


tive of Maria. 





a 


COVENT-GARDEN, Wednefday, Feb. 12, 1800. 


SPEED THE PiouGH. (Morton.\—RayMoND AND 


Acnss. (Farley. ) 





DRURY-LANE, Thur/day, Feb. 13, 1800, 
Tae Secret. (£. Morris.)—Or Act To-morrow. 


THE public had this evening the pleafure of 
hailing the return of Mifs De Camp to this Theatre, 
from which fhe had been compelled to abfent her- 
felf for feveral days, in confequence of the difafter 
fhe met with on Thurfday week. The loud plaudits | 


which greeted her from every quarter of the houfe 
mui 
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muft have been peculiarly flattering to her feelings, 
as unequivocal teftimonies of the high efteem in 


which fhe defervedly ftands with the public. 





COVENT-GARDEN, Yhur/day, Feb. 13, 1800. 
Sprep THE PLoucu. (Morton.)\—RAYMOND AND 
Acnes. (Farley.) 

The Royal Family vifited the Theatre this 


evening. 





~ 


DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 
CORRESPONDENCE, &. 


THE Editor of the Dramatic Censor has been 
honoured with the correfpondence of two very intel- 
ligent critics: one of whom, fiom the fpecimen we 
have feen of his poetical talents, appears to bea 
promifing candidate for the Laureat/bip, whenever 
a vacancy fhall happen to take place in that refpecta- 
ble department. ‘The other, from the e/egant ftyle 
of his epiftle, which betrays alike the /cholar and 
the gentleman, may hope for employment in the 
Anti-Facobin ; or would be found ferviceable for 
the True-Briton, asa Reporter of the proceedings 
at the Public Office in Dow-Street. Mindful of the 
folemn pledge he gavein the kirt Number of this 
work, that the Dramatic Censor fhould always 
be open to remonitrances drawa up with temper, 


and 
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and properly accredited, the Editor conceives it 
an act of juftice, equally due to the writers, and to 
bimfelf, to publifh the communications in queftion. 
‘Twould be injurious to the republic of letters at 
large, that the Sa/t and Pepper of criticifm fhould 
be thrown away and trodden under foot ; and regard 
to his own character for candour prompts the Fdi- 
tor to fhow, that he is neither impenetrable to con- 
ition, nor actuated by a fenfe of falfe fhame to 
cloak his own defects. He, therefore, very cheer- 
fully fubmits his errors and tranf{greffions to public 


cognizance. The poet, of courfe, claims the pre- 
ference. 


Mr. Epiror, 


Sir, your work I’ve read over, 

And forry I am fuch faults to difcover, 

As you fay, that on truth, your plan it is laid, 

No errors on your part fhould furely be made. 

But az obfervation made by a friend 

To a man fo impartial, will not offend. 

In page fifteen, you’ve afferted as fact 

That in the Volcano, no skittles did a& ; 

I’m fure tis a /ie, for I faw them myfeltf 

Fall down and get up! tho’ now laid on the fhelf. 

But, my dear Mr. Dutton, if you don’t believe me, 

L'wo friends who were with me did alfo them fee, 

Who will fwear, if you chufe it, down on their knees 

In the Court of King’s Bench, or eke that of the Pleas. 

They certainly played, and played <ve// their part 

Some were knocked on the head and fome ftruck in the 
heart 

I therefore advife before fuch things you do fay, 

That you would yourfelf go and witnefs the play. 

Lo the Editor of the Dramatic Cenfar 
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The profe critic is known tous; but from motives 
of delicacy we forbear to mention his name. Though 
he iteps forward, as the champion of Mr. Pores, we 
are perfuaded that gentleman (and here we bee 
leave folemnly to declare, and to this declaration we 
expect implicic credit, that the affertion we now 
raake proceeds from the /eart, and is not to be mif- 
confirued, as zrony) is not, in the remoteft degree, 
a party to the tranfaction. We exprefsly add this 
avowal, as the writer aforefaid originally fignified 
his intention of referring the difpute from the clo/et 
to the freet, and foamed with threats of manual and 
corporal caftigation, a mode of procedure which he 
fince has very prudently thought proper to decline; 
the appeal perfenal not being a folitary, but a civil, 
courteous kind of game, at which ¢wo gentlemen may 
very conveniently affift. His letter runs thus: 


“© Dear Sir, 
{ read a Number of your Dramatic Cenfor, and really 
think you one of the damndeit Affes that ever I knew 





‘© Homage engages—-” 
T. Dutton 4. AZ. 
(a) A/s maximus 
‘The advantages of (4) /xe and figure 
in shis refpe& &c” 
where /arned thou Grammer? (c) 
No. 6 Price 6d—do you take (@) bad 4alfpence.” 


all 











-_ 


(a) It might, perhaps, have been cs well, for the fake cf um- 
formity, had fubjiantive and adjective been in the fame language. 
The gentleman furely is fufficiently a Latin fcholar, to have 


written Afinus. 
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(4) Having exprefsly obferved in the Fifth Number of the 
Dramatic Censor, that the part of Lord /bert was in itfel¢ 
fo trivial and contemptible, as to render it a queftion of little 
fignification, who performed it; we did not expect to find our 
remarks on the re-a/umption of that character (page 185) by 
Mr. Pore mifconftrued into a perfonal attack and farcafm againft 
that performer. We merely intended to infinuate, that the part 
admitted of little or no difplay of abilities.’ But the fact is, that 
this oficious, {elf-appointed champion of Mr. Pore, has made a 
cloak of that gentleman to cover his own /orene/s and irritation. 


(c) We give this gentleman’s correfpondence with /iteral pre- 
cifion, having laid the ftri@eft injunctions on the Printer not to 
vary from the original (which may be feen by applying to Mr. 
Roacn, of Ruffel Court, the Publifher of this work) in a fingle 


20 as 


(2) Fora folutionof this queftion, the writer muft apply to the 
Book feller, of whom he purchafes the Dramatic Censor. The 
Editor has no concern with this writer’s u/xa/ mode of payment. 





The Pudlican’s Paper informs us, that a New Opera, of un- 
common promife!!! (uncommon it may well be ftiled, in reference 
to the fcource, whence it originates) is fhortly forth-coming 


at Drury-Lane. It proceeds, we underftand, from the xot-able 
pen of the author of Embarkation !!! 


Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina Mevi. 


Covent-Gaaven, unwilling to appear be-bind hand in No- 


weities, wikl fhortly regale the towa with the rare Exhibition of 
Troe Friends! 


a 
- 


The 
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The public may thank Mt. Mor Tow that the Review of the. 
German Theatre is poftponed. ‘The Editor referves to himfelf 


the perogative of felection, and will ever give the preference to 
native Genius. At the fame he frankly confefies, that he has fo 
often difappointed his readers, with refpeét to the German 
Review, that the public have a right to withhold their faith, 


till feing furnishes ground for believing. 








